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Letter from a Young Ameriean in Italy. 


April, 1819. 

My Dear * * * * * * —We arrived at Rome 
on the eve of Good Friday, and immediately 
hastened to St. Peter’s. We came to a large 
square, and when the guide pointed to a build- 
ing on the opposite side, illuminated by the 
moon, and apparently of the size of a large 
house, I could scarcely believe it to be the 
colossal church. On approaching the portico, 
though its size was vastly increased, yet we 
were greatly disappointed. This feeling was 
not removed on entering. The whole inte- 
rior was brilliantly illuminated by a bright 
cross suspended from the cupola, producing 
a superb effect, but diminishing very much 
in appearance the size of the vault above. 
The service was over when we reached the 
church, but it was still thronged with well 
dressed persons walking about and convers- 
ing as in an assembly room. 

Next morning we returned to St. Peter’s, 
and still found it (though its apparent size 
was increased) inferior to our previous ex- 
pectations. Indeed every part of the church 
is so proportioned that, in it, the eye loses 
the power of judging of sizes and distances, 
and every thing is diminished. The statues, 
which all appear of the natural size, are colos- 
sal. Afterremaining a short time in the church, 
even the persons we may be speaking to, 
seem only the height of pigmies. In the af- 
ternoon we went to the Sistine Chapel in the 
Vatican, Which joins St. Peter’s. There, sur- 
rounded by the master paintings of Michael 
Angelo, we heard performed, by the first mu- 
sicians and singers in Italy, the hymn called 
Miserere, which is repeated every year on 
the same occasion, and is spoken of with rap- 
ture by the connoisseurs of music. 

On the evening of Easter day was the 
grandest display of the whole week. As the 
day closed in, the dome of St. Peter’s was 
illuminated by an infinite number of small 
lamps. We were in the square, in front, 
among the crowd collected to admire. As 
the clock sounded the first stroke of nine, a 
brilliant light was seen ascending on: the 
cross which crowns the cupola, when (almost 
instantaneously) the whole dome was, as if by 
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enchantment, illuminated by a blaze of fires 
that rendered imperceptible the former lights, 
and made an appearance more sublime and 
beautiful, than can readily be conceived by 
one who has seen nothing like it. Soon after 
began the fire works on the castle of St. An- 
gelo, covering the whole city with a canopy 
of fire, and shaking tlie houses with a noise 
of thousands of rockets bursting in the air. 

Our stay in Rome was industriously occu- 
pied in taking a superficial view of the re- 
mains of antiquity, and visiting the seven 
hills. The forum and the capitol were the 
principal objects of interest. The former, 
though degraded into a cattle market, and its 
ancient name lost in the modern one of Cam- 
po Vaccino, still exhibits in the ruins that sur- 
round it, evidences of the magnificent tem- 
ples that once adorned it. At one end of it 
is the capitol, to which we ascended by the 
same path in which the Roman generals pro- 
ceeded with their triumphal processions. The 
Tarpeian Rock is so completely filled up at 
its base, by the ruins of buildings, that a man 
may now leap from it with perfect safety. 

We visited the workshop of Canova, who 
isengaged in making a statue of Washington, 
for the state of North Carolina. On seeing it, 
we participated in the feeling expressed by 
all our countrymen, that he has entirely failed 
both in the resemblance, and in that expres- 
sion of dignity, which a statue of Washington 
ought so eminently to possess. He is sitting 
with a pen in his hand, and is supposed to 
have just finished his farewell address; but 
we all agreed, that he has more the expres- 
sion and character of a painter, with his port 
folio, just preparing to take a sketch of some 
object before him. 

Nothing that I saw in Rome, not even the 
Coliseum, that mountain of building, made a 
greater impression of the grandeur of the 
Romans in their works, than the view of the 
aqueducts which cross the plain to the east 
of the city. From just without the walls, 
they are seen stretching over the level coun- 
try, supported on their innumerable arches, 
at the height of near 100 feet, till they are 
lost from the eye in the distance. One of 
them is remarkable, from its having brought 
two streams, one rolling over the other in a 
separate channel. These channels are each 
from five to six feet broad and high, and from 
| the traces on the stones, the stream appears 
to have been at least three feet deep 
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178 GIBRALTAR. 


Three of nine of the ancient aqueducts, are 
yet perfect, and bring rivers into the city, 
which, rushing forth in different places in 
large streams, give, afterwards, the appear- 
ance of meanness to the most celebrated 
fountains of other cities. 

Our departure from Rome was hurried, in 
consequence of the emperor of Austria, who 
had been spending some time there, in- 
tending to set out for Naples. When these 
great folks travel, they take all the post 
horses, for many days, for themselves and 
suite, so that it is impossible fora simple citi- 
zen to get forward. We were fortunate 
enough, notwithstanding the terrible stories 
that we heard, to escape being robbed. We 
stopped at a small town, Terracina, half way, 
to see a notorious captain of banditti, who 
has committed many murders. He, however, 
thought proper, a few years ago, to surrender 
to the government on an honourable capitu- 
lation, and was appointed to keep the inn at 
this town, which is a considerable one, as it is 
generally the stopping place for travellers be- 
iween Rome and Naples. This ingenious way 
of getting rid of robbers, seems to have been 
invented by the papal government, and is fre- 
quently resorted to; for the robbers, taking 
shelter in the Appenines which border the 
road, defy the efforts of the Pope’s lazy sol- 
diers to take them by force. While we were 
at Rome, there was confined in the castle of 
St. Ang~'o. a whole band, which had surren- 
dered upon condition, that after four months 
imprisonment, the chief should be made a 
custom-house officer, and his crew turnkeys, 
or some such inferior officers. [WV. Y¥. Amer. 


GIBRALTAR. 


Extract of a letter from an American gentle- 
man, on a Mediterranean tour, to his friend 
in Washington city. 

Leghorn, May 7, 1819. 


“TI remained 12 days in Gibraltar, so cele- 
brated for its strength, and the siege of 3 
years which it sustained, under the command 
of general Elliot. I wished much that you had 
been with me, to view, with a military eye, 
that astonishing fortress—most certainly the 
strongest in the world. Nature has done 
much for it, but art has done wonders. The 
situation of the rock is highly curious, and 
the most favourable in the world for a for- 
tress. As it may amuse you for a moment, I 
will add some few memoranda I made of this 
celebrated spot. The rock is 7 miles in cir- 
cumference, and 1400 feet above the level of 
the sea. Its name is derived from Jibel-Tarif, 
which signifies, in the Moorish language, the 
mountain of Tarif, from the name of the Moor- 
ish commander, Tarif, who took possession of 
it in 720, and built a fortress and walls round 
a part of it, and which are still to be seen, in 
a decayed state. It changed masters several 
times, till the English, in 1704, took it from 
Spain, and have held it since thattime. The 
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rock is perpendicular on the north and east 
sides. The north looks towards Spain, to 
which it is joined by a low, sandy isthmus, 
apparently thrown up by the sea, and is called 
neutral ground. The town is built on the 
north-west side, facing the bay, and occupies 
all the land that can be spared from the use 
of the garrison, for batteries, &c. The local 
situation of the town is much circumscribed, 
and were it permitted, could not be enlarged 
without immense labour. This circumstance 
makes the rent of buildings exorbitant: many 
of the houses (they are all small) are rented 
at $300 to $500 per month. The present 
population of Gibraltar is 11,800, exclusive 
of the garrison, which consists, in time of 
peace, of 5000 regular troops. Of the popu- 
lation, 1200 are Jews; the remainder consist 
of all nations, and the whole form a most mot- 
ley group, resembling the picturesque appear- 
ance of a carnival. You hear every living 
language spoken in their crowded streets; 
and such is the confusion of sounds, that it 
puts you in mind of the tower of Babel. The 
prevailing language, however, is Spanish; 
though badly spoken. The place is govern- 
ed by military law, and is in what the French 
call etat de siege. It is a free port; there is 
no custom-house, nor do vessels either enter 
or clear, or make any report of vessel or car- 
go, except to the health office. There is no 
quarantine for vessels coming from the United 
States. It enjoys an extensive commerce, as 
a place of entrepot: no less than 1329 ves- 
sels, of different nations, were reported at 
the health office in 1818, of which 234 were 
American. The supplies of provisions for 
the rock come from other places, mostly from 
Spain; nothing but a few vegetables and poul- 
try are raised on it. The rock is so complete- 
ly dependent on its neighbours for supplies, 
that, notwithstanding its immense strength, it 
must fall whenever England shall lose her ma- 
ritime ascendancy, and the power that has a 
superiority at sea, leagued with Spain, under 
an energetic government, shall choose to 
wrest it from England. This, however, can 
only be done by famine; force can never do 
it alone; for it would be truly impregnable 
with a garrison of 8000 men, and might defy 
the whole world by land, if supplied by sea 
with provisions and military stores. There are 
mounted on the rock 1380 pieces of ordnance, 
mostly 18 and 24 pounders; 68 pieces carro- 
nades and 13 inch mortars. The guns are all 
mounted on cast iron carriages, and the mor- 
tars on iron beds, and the carronades on 
wooden ones. The platforms are all made of 
large square stones; the walls and batteries 
are of the same materials; and the whole kept 
in such fine order that they appear as if but 
just finished. The guns on all parts of the 
rock are Kept constantly loaded, and each one 
has a supply of powder and ball at hand, for 
a number of rounds. The excavated batte- 
ries are made with astonishing labour; they 
have been formed out of the solid rock, in 
many different places, communicating with 
each other by subterranean galleries, cut 
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through the rock with immense labour and 
expense. These galleries are about 10 feet 
high and 8 broad, and communicating with 
all the batteries excavated, and which are 
mostly on the land side, facing Spain, com- 
mand the isthmus in every direction: some 
of them are 800 to 1000 feet above its level, 
and nearly perpendicular, and are all bomb 
proof. Magazines of powder are established 
in different parts of these excavations, whieh 
are out of the power of an enemy to blow 
up. 
“During the celebrated siege that Gibral- 
tar sustained, the garrison was composed of 
5383 men, of which 1221 were killed, died by 
sickness, or deserted. The enemy fired at 
the rock during the siege 258,000 rounds, 
and from the rock were fired 205,000 rounds, 
and 8000 barrels of powder were expended.” 
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DESCRIPTION OF ENGLISH FUNDS. 


Navy Five per Cent. Annuities, produced 
from about fifty millions of stock, partly form- 
ed out of navy bills, converted in 1781 into 
stock, bearing interest at five per cent.— 
whence the name. 

Four per Cent. Consolidated Annuities, pro- 
duced from about the same quantity of stock 
as the last, bearing interest at four per cent. 
as the title indicates; these annuities are call- 
ed consols, or consolidated, from the stock 
having been formed by the consolidation of 
several debts of government. 

Three per Cent. Reduced Annuities, pro- 
duced by about one hundred and seventy mil- 
lions of stock, formed from several debts that 
originally bore a higher rate of interest, but 
which, on various conditions, has been re- 
duced to the rates which the names of the 
stock express. 

Three per Cent. Consolidated Annuities, pro- 
duced by about four hundred millions of stock, 
formed by the consolidation of several stocks, 
bearing interest at three per cent. 

When the word Consols is indefinitely used, 
it is always understood as meaning these an- 
nuities. 

Three per Cent. Imperial Annuities, produced 
by about eight millions of stock, created by 
loans to the emperor of Germany, with the 
security of the interest being paid by the go- 
vernment of this country whenever the em- 
peror shall fail in his engagement. 

Five per Cent. Irish Annuities, produced by 
about two millions of stock, formed by loans 
for the use of Ireland, before the union. 

Bank Stock, is a capital of nearly twelve 
millions, with which the company at the bank 
has accommodated government with various 
loans, and with which they carry on the bank- 
ing business, purchase bullion, &c. 

India Stock, forms the trading capital of 
the East India Company, consisting of six mil- 
lions, producing an annual dividend of 124 
per cent. 


South Sea Stock and Annuities, consisting 








of, and purchased from, a capital of nearly 
twenty millions. The greater part of this is 
lent to government, for which the South Sea 
Company receives three per cent.; but from 
the increase of other profits, the dividend to 
the proprietors is 34 per cent. 

The terminable Annuities, are Bank long An- 
nuities, so called from the annual payment be- 
ing from their origin made payable at the 
Bank, and from their being granted for @ 
longer period than other terminable annuities. 
—These annuities extend to the year 1800, 
and the annual payments are about eleven 
hundred thousand pounds. 

Imperial short Annuities, formed in the same 
manner, and on the same conditions as the 
imperial three per cent. annuities. They ex- 
tend to May, 1818, and amount to two hun- 
dred and thirty thousand pounds per annum. 
Besides the permanent loans to government, 
which have created the perpetual annuities, 
various sums have been raised, from time to 
time, as temporary loans, on what are called 
Exchequer Bills, from their being made pay- 
abie at the treasury of the Exchequer. Ex- 
chequer Bills are issued for different hundreds 
or thousands of pounds, and bear an interest 
(at 34d. per cent. per day, from the day of 
| their date, to the time they are advertised to 
| be paid off. 

Navy Bills are merely bills of exchange, 
drawn at ninety days date, and are given by 

the commissioners of the navy for the amount 
'of supplies for the use of the department, 
_and the interest upon those amounts to three 
pence per cent. per day. 

India Bonds are issued by the East India 
| Company, and bear an interest of five per 
cent. 

Omnium is a term denoting the different 
stocks formed by a loan, while any part of the 
loan remains unpaid. For example, suppose 
twenty millions of money are to be raised, 
and for every hundred pounds in money, are 
to be given one hundred pounds stock in the 
three per cents; fifty pounds stock in the four 
per cents; and six shillings and three pence 
per cent. in the long annuities; then, if any 
person engages to advance ten hundred 
pounds in money, uppn paying the first in- 
stalment (for the money is usually advanced 
at the rate of about ten per cent. per month, 
till the whole is paid,) he will receive three 
receipts, which separately contain an engage- 
ment to the person possessing them, one ten 
thousand pounds stock in the three per cents.; 
five thousand pounds stock in the four per 
cents.; and thirty-one pounds ten shillings 
stock in the long annuities, upon the whole 
of the instalments being paid. While these 
three receipts are sold together, and before 
the whole of the instalments have been paid, 
they are cailed omnium, as they are made up 
of all the several stocks. 

Scrip is a term given to each of the receipts 
of the omnium, when they are sold separate. 
ly. Thus, on the foregoing supposition, if the 
receipt containing the engagement to trans- 
fer the ten thousand pounds in the three per 
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cents, be sold without the other two receipts, 
this would be called the sale of scrip. Imme- 
diately the whole of the instalments upon any 
scrip is paid, the transfer of the stock is made 
to him that holds it, and there is a discount 
allowed for any prompt payment. 

When the stock created by any loan is 
formed in any one sort of stock, there is, pro- 
perly speaking, no omnium; though then, by 
a misnomer, the scrip receipt is called by 
that name. By the word stock, was origi- 
nally meant a particular sum of money con- 
tributed to the establishing a fund to ena- 


ble a company to carry on a certain trade, | 


by means of which the person became a 
partner in that trade; and received a share 
in the profit made thereby, in proportion to 
his share of. the money so employed. But 
this term has been extended farther, though 
improperly, to signify any sum of money 
which has been lent to the government, on 
condition of receiving certain interest till the 


the national debt. As the security of both || 
the government and of the public companies | 


is esteemed preferable to that of any private 
person, as the stocks are negotiable, and may 
be sold at any time; and as the interest is al- | 
ways punctually paid when due, so they are | 
thereby enabled to borrow money ona lower | 
interest than what could be obtained from | 
lending to private persons, when there must | 
always be some danger of losing both princi- 
pal and interest. | 
} 
| 
| 
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money is repaid, and which makes a part of | 
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Quarterly Review vs. United States. 

In the 41st number of the Quarterly Re- 
view, published in May last, we have notices 
of ‘ Bristed’s Resources of the United States,’ 
and ‘Fearon’s Sketches of America.” The 
reviewers have seized upon these occasions 
to vent their spleen and malignity against this 
country; and although there is little more 
than a repetition of old calumnies, seasoned | 


with new and increasing spite, there is per- || 


haps a greater display of presumption and | 
ignorance, than even these modest gentlemen 
have before ventured to exhibit. They began | 
with some stories, picked Ups I suppose, if | 
they ever happened, in the western country, | 
of losing matches, duels, and frauds at election. | 
Now, one would imagine, that these are topics, | 
of all others, which an Englishman would | 
avoid—as the first is the favourite armusement | 
of the greatest men in the kingdom, the se- 
cond of daily occurrence, with both lords and 
commons; and the third carried to the most 
scandalous excess, as is proved by the records 
of the courts of justice, and not by the gos- 
sipping tales of book making travellers. Our 
reviewers then become learned and profound 

—they talk of ‘judges chosen by the popu- 
lace’—a thing unknown in this country; of | 
their being ‘ appointed for a short period, re- 
movable at the will of the popular and local 
assembly’—which is untrue of all the judges | 
under the federa! government, and of by far 
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authorities. There it is broadly sfated, that 
in § America, a man cannot fill the office of a 
judge aftcr he has attained the age of sixty’— 
and these learned critics and statesmen, do 
not know the difference between the state ot 
New York, where such a provision does exist, 
and the United States of America, where it 
does not, neither in relation to the general 
or state governments, with the exception 
mentioned. But they are thus ignorant not 
only of the institutions _ laws of this coun- 
trv, but of theirown also. Mark the following ; 
‘That crimes committed in one part of the 
United States should not be punishable in 
another, we could not have believed, without 
the authority before us.’—And. it is there 
stated, that if a man kills another in New 
York, and crosses a ferry into New Jersey, 
|‘he may escape punishment altogether. — 
And perhaps these learned jurists will not 
believe, without the authority of sir W. Black - 
stone, that crimes committed in one counts 
of England, cannot be punished in another, 
aud may therefore most wiselv conclude, that 
a murderer, by passing an imaginary line may 
| escape punishment altogether. Now, a trial 
| by jurors of the neighbourhood, that is, of the 
county where the fact is committed, has al- 
ways been thought an excellence of the E ne- 
lish criminal law; and these reviewers are the 
| first to discern that the consequence of it is 
/an escape from punishment. ‘The facility of 











| transferring an offender from one state to 


| another, for trial, is, both in theory and prac- 
tice, quite as great in this country, as to take 
‘them from one county to another, in Eng- 
land. Our ferries are as easily crossed as the 


|| dividing lines of English counties, From 
i} ° ° . 
| these premises a sweeping condemnation is 


| pronounced against our judges and lawyers ; 
| the first are without ‘weight or dignity;’ and 
the last have nothing to exercise but wit or 
virulence, ‘ towards those of their profession 
'whom the populace have degraded to the 
| bench.’ 

Ve have the testimony of lord Mansfield, 
to the learning and ability of the courts of 
| Pennsylvania; and the reports of adjudged 


| cases in the federal and state courts, since 


that period, are amply sufficient to place our 
bar and bench on a footing with those of 
Great Britain.—But this is a sort of reading, 
reviewers have not time to engage in, or abi- 
lity to comprehend. A book of travels is more 
upon a level with their wit and acquirements, 
and the highest authority to which they ap- 
peal. 

We come now to a charge of a more serious 
import, and more prominent impudence than 
any other in this article. After stating that 
the law is the repository of American talents, 
‘which, however, does not find its way to the 
bench, but is directed to intrigues for offices 
of state,’ our reviewers reason thus profotind- 
ly:—‘ hence the bar is the school in which 
their statesmen have’ been educated, and 
hence they have learned all those low prac- 
tices of vulgar chicanery, which are easily im- 





a greater part of those appointed by the state | 





bibed in a profession that reaches acuteness, 





Satis not sufficiently elevated to inspire in- 
iegrity By the bye, the most eminent states- 
inen of England have been educated in the 
same profession. But to our own case. Our 
statesmen ‘have learned all the low practices 
of vulgar chicanery’—and no other merit is 
allowed them. I again appeal, in refutation 
of this calumny, to facts and documents of 
public notoriety; to the testimony of English- 
me», in comparison with whom these Quar- 
terly Reviewers are but insects of a moment. 
‘Turn back to the various state papers pub- 
lished at the commencement, and during the 
period of our revolutionary war, drawn by 
statesmen who were American lawyers,— 
have they ever been exceeded in force of ar- 
oument, in perspicuity of diction and arrange- 
ment, or in dignity of expression? If these 
critics can lay down the catchpenny travels, 
and popular poems of the day, to take up 
papers of this description, let them look into 
the volumes of the Annual Register for the 
proof of this representation of American state 
papers. Butif this task should be thought too 
laborious for these gentlemen authors, | will re- 
fer them to the speethes of Chatham, Burke, 
Fox, kc. for eulogies, equally splendid, liberal, 
and just; orto those compositions, which are 
declared not to be surpassed, in dignity, as 
well as argument, by any similar productions, 
ancient or modern—England not excepted. 
And yet the authors of such papers have 
learned nothing but ‘the low practices of vul- 
var chicanery.? We will proceed to a later 
period. During the administration of Presi- 
dent Washington, the revolution of France, 
with the wars in Europe consequent to it, in- 
troduced a system of outrage upon neutral 
rights, which brought our government into a 
very sharp collision with both England and 
France. The correspondence between our 
cabinet and the ministers of these powers, 
embraced a consideration of the most exten- 
sive and intricate questions of national law. 
To that correspondence, I confidently appeal 
for the ability, learning and integrity of Ame- 
rican statesmen: and let the most prejudiced 
savy; Whether they exhibit nothing but the 
‘low practices of vulgar chicanery.’ There 
is no inferiority of learning, talent, or inte- 
erity, to the adversaries in the contest; and 
there is much superiority in the argument. 
We will now advert to a third occasion, on 
which our American statesmen came in con- 
flict with those of England. I refer to the 
jJate negotiations at Ghent. Appealing again 
to the published documents, as the best evi- 
dence of the abilities of the respective nego- 
tiators, I will add the opinion of the marquis 
of Wellesley, the idol of the Quarterly Re- 
viewers, and unquestionably a man of most 
comprehensive genius and acquirements. He 
declared, in his place, in the House of Lords, 
that he was at a loss to account for the asto- 
nishing superiority of the American commis- 
sioners in the negotiation and correspondence 
at Ghent. We must not forget, now, that the 
British commissioners were so near at home 
as to be able to obtain, and actually to re- 
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ceive, the advice and assistance of the British 
ministry, on all difficult points. We may now 
dismiss this charge of ‘vulgar chicanery,’ 
upon our statesmen; having most abundantly 
shown it to be nothing better than vulgar 
abuse, founded on extreme ignorance or wil- 
ful misrepresentation. The assertion that no 
lawyers go to Congress, but those whose 
practice is so little, that the pay of six dollars 
a day is a sufficient inducement for them to 
abandon their homes, and live at a cheap 
boarding house in Washington, is equally 
silly and untrue. The journals of Congress 
will show the names of the most eminent 
lawyers of this, or any country, enrolled as 
its members. Madison, Ames, Bayard, Dex- 
' ter, Stockton, Ross, are but mentioned out of 
'a hundred that might be enumerated—Mr. 
| Bayard being one of the commissioners who 
-exhibited such an astonishing superiority 
over the whole talents and learning of the 
British cabinet, backing their redoubtable 
commissioners. 

The observations of the reviewers upon 
the state of religion and education in this 
,country, would require more space and time 
than 1 can give to them now; besides, they 
are more matters of opinion than facts suscep- 
tible of direct evidence; and, therefore, I 
leave them, and proceed to other topics. In 
proot of the ‘leprosy of wickedness and 
crime’ that has tainted our people, it is said, 
that in New York there are ‘three thousand 
houses licensed to sell spirituous liquors,’ 
whilst ‘in London, with more than ten times 
its population, the number scarcely exceeds 
four thousand.” A word of explanation ex- 





houses in New York, include all the grocers 
and retailers of liquors, as well as the tavern- 
keepers; whereas, the latter only are reck- 
oned in the four thousand in London. Nobody 
is stupid enough to believe either that there 
are three thousand licensed tavernkeepers in 
the city of New York; or that there are but 
four thousand persons who sell spirituous li- 
quors in London. 

The prophesy, that ‘in a few generations, 








the negro race will exceed the white, in all 
except the eastern states,’ has about as much 
| probability in it, as there is truth in the as- 
'sertion, that the ‘number of slaves in the 
| United States is now more than two millions; 
| and that the black population constitutes more 
| than one-fourth part of the whole.’ Does the 
| author of such assertions imagine there are 
no authentic documents to refer to, to test 
his truth; or does he presume that the peo- 
ple of Great Britain will believe them without 
examination or proof. At the census taken 
in 1810, the whole slave population was 
1,191,364; not greatly exceeding the pau- 
pers of England actually chargeable upon the 
public; and, however our negroes may be 
‘weakness and not strength,’ their labour 
must still count for something in the national 
wealth; while the million of paupers, who 








feed on the labour and industry of others in 


poses the pitiful fallacy and equivocation of 
this statement. ‘Thus, the three thousand, 
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England, are exhausting its national strength, 
and have become a source of more immediate 
and menacing danger, than all our negroes. 
When the slaves amounted to 1,191,364, the 
white population was 7,239,903, and no fair 
estimate of the free black population can 
make the whole equal to one-fourth of the 
white. In 1810, the white population was 
nearly 6,000,000, and the whole black popu- 
lation but about 1,200,000. By what arithme: 
tic is this more than one-fourth of 6,000,000? 
The assertion, that ‘the increase of the slaves 
and people of colour appear to have been 
much greater, in proportion, than that of the 
white population,’ is equally destitute of 
truth. What a comparison does our situation, 
in this respect, make with the West India do- 
minions of Great Britain? who has, as these 
reviewers have said, given universal liberty 
to the world. We will present the picture 
tor vhe information of these gentlemen, who 
seem to have too much imagination to regard 
truth, and too little leisure to examine facts. 

Jamaica has 319,912 slaves, being at least 
nine-tenths of its population. 

Bermuda—a population of about 10,000, of 
whom nearly one-half are negroes. 

Dominica—slaves, 21,728—whites, 1,325— 
free persons of colour, 2,988. 

Demerara—slaves, 71,180—whites, 2,871. 

St. Vincent—whites, 827—slaves, 22,020. 

The slave population of Barbadoes exceeds 
69,000—of Antigua, 30,568. 

An attempt is made to depreciate the 
strength of our population for the purposes 
of war. It is, however, admitted to ‘be tole- 
rably powerful for defensive war,’ but totally 
incompetent for offensive operations—and 
long may it remain so. We desire but to de- 
fend ourselves and our rights—and Great Bri- 
tain has received such lessons as have satisfied 
her of our ability to do this; while she has 
given us a lesson of the madness, folly and 
ruin, of sending armies abroad for conquest 
or glory. We are told, with a sort of con- 
temptuous comparison, that ‘ Prussia, whose 
population does not exceed that of the United 
States, brought into the field an army ten 
times more numerous and better disciplined 
than all the regular troops which America 
could muster,’ and ‘ Portugal, with less than 
half the population of North America (mean- 
ing the United States,) marched a greater 
force into France than the United States 
have ever been able to bring into the field” 
—aAnd how stands Prussia now? with her re- 
venues and credit both exhausted—living on 
loans, and sinking under a depreciated cur- 
rency and heavy taxation—while the United 
States have repealed their war taxes, paid off 
a great part of their debt, and are in full cre- | 
dit at home and abroad. While, to suit the 
object of this part of the review, our popula- 
tion is swelled into so much importance, in 
another place, when for another object it is 
convenient to degrade it, it is reported that 
it is ‘less than that of the second rate states 
of Europe.’ What then is Prussia and Portu- 


“gal; the one is but equal to us in this respect, 














and the other minus, by one half—what is 
England herself, who, exclusive of Scotland, 
which adds not greatly to her strength, and 
Ireland, which, to her, is ‘ weakness and not 
strength,’ has not a population much exceed- 
ing that of the United States. We may now 
be fairly estimated at ten millions, and Eng- 
land does not exceed twelve. 

Here follows an attempt, evidently made 
with pain and mortification, to account for 
our naval victories over the ‘mistress of the 
ocean,’ by the old stories of b:g ships and 
British seamen—who fought so much better 
on board of our vessels than their own, be- 
cause they had ‘the halter round their necks:’ 
by which we are given to understand, that an 
Englishman can be made to fight as he ought 
to do, only by the fear of a gallows. 

As to the remarks upon the depressed and 
embarrassed state of the finances of the ge- 
neral government at the close of the late 
war, it is sufficient to say, that it is true they 
were exceedingly so; the prices of the pub- 
lic stock show the extent of the difficulty ; 
but it must also be remembered, that the re- 
sources of the people of the United States 
were full and ample, and would have been of- 
fered to the support of the contest, as long 
as Great Britain could have found it conve- 
nient to continue it. Indeed the peace was 
quite as opportune for her as for us. In proof 
of this, we have seen that immediately on the 
restoration of peace, the public credit was, 
at a moment, restored; the general coffers 
were filled from the ordinary sources of re- 
venue ; the internal taxes wholly repealed, 
and the prosperity of the country flourished 
as before. Is then this elasticity in any of the 
governments of Europe—even this boastful 
England? Every war there has furnished an 
apology for some new burdens upon the peo- 
ple, but no peace has ever yet been made 
which removed them. 

I omit to notice many details of ignorance 
and calumny, scattered through this review 
of ‘ Bristed’s Resources.’ They are either so 
stale as to require no refutation, or so silly as 
to deserve none. I hasten to the concluding 
paragraph, in which, after affecting to be ex- 
ceedingly amused with our ‘American vani- 
ty,’ and our expectations of future greatness 
and power, the reviewer proceeds—‘ the in- 
habitants of New South Wales might, with 
equal reason, indulge the same lofty expecta- 
tions. They are indeed a century behind 
their transatlantic brethren, (much more near- 
ly related to the reviewers than to us,) but 
their population has increased faster, by the 
increase of the rogues and convicis of Eng- 
land; their country is more extensive, their 
soil more fertile, and their climate far more 
salubrious.? Yes, gentlemen reviewers, when 
your brethren of Botany Bay shall have main- 
tained a seven years war against their haughty 
mother; when they shall have exhausted and 
defeated her utmost strength, and compelled 
her with the deepest humiliation and most 
painful reluctance, to acknowledge their inde- 
pendence, and receive those as equals, she 
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had for seven years denounced as traitors 
and rebels; then let the inhabitants of New 
South Wales, that hopeful shoot from the pa- 
rent tree in England, ‘indulge the same lofty 
expectations,’ as the people of these United 
States. When these ‘ embryo statesmen, phi- 
losophers and warriors,” having thus vanquish- 
ed the power of Great Britain, and thrown off 
her galling fetters, shall freely and delibe- 
rately frame for themselves a government, 
which the wisest and best men of all nations, 
not excepting England, have eulogized as 
combining most happily the securities of li- 
berty, with the energies of government; and 
when, under the protection and influence of 
such a government, they shall, in a few years, 
reach an elevation of power of the first rank; 
extend and establish a commerce, second but 
to one on earth; then let them ‘ indulge our 
lofty expectations.” When again engaged in 
a sanguinary coniest with the same haughty 
and unrelenting enemy, they shall cut down 
armies of her invincible troops—sink and cap- 
ture her vessels of war, in fair and equal com- 
bat, singly and in fleet—vanquish her on that 
element, on what the world has long consent- 
ed, she should be supreme, and proudly calls 
her home—and make the drapery of their navy 
office of British fags—then let the convicts 
of Botany Bay, the offspring of the poverty 
and crimes of England, the brethren in blood 
and principle of the English reviewers, be 
compared to the people of the United States, 
and ‘indulge the same lofty expectations.’— 
It is undeniable that no power has ever 
broken down the pride, pretensions, and cha- 
racter of Great Britain, as the United States 
have done. It began with the revolution, in 
which we captured two entire armies, scat- 
tered her commerce, wore out her strength, 
and drew her to an ignominious peace. It 
has continued since in the cabinet—on the 
ocean—in the field: wherever we have met 
her as an adversary, she has parted from us 
humbled in the sight of the world, mortified 
and discomfited. 

Of the thinking and liberal people of Eng- 
land, I would ask, of what avail are these misera- 
ble assaults upon this country? They but excite 
resentments in those who are unwilling to in- 
dulge them; and embitter those who have 
before felt them. Assuredly the petty mer- 
cenary scribblers of a quarterly pamphlet, 
cannot be so infatuated with folly and impor- 
tance, as to believe the estimation we shall be 
held in by the world, or ourselves, can be, in 
the least, affected, by this periodical exhibi- 
tion of malevolence and ignorance. The peo- 
ple of Great Britain, themselves, the readers 
and feeders, the patrons and paymasters, of 
these pamphleteers, are not so grossly stupid 
as to be deceived by such representations. 
They well remember that the same sort of 
contempt of the character, spirit, and strength 
of this country, was poured forth by their /t- 
tle politicians, at the beginning of the revolu- 
tionary war; and they well remember what 
humiliation and disgrace their administration 
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brought on itself by encouraging and listen- 
ing to such tales. But if every man, woman, 
and child, in Great Britain, shall choose to 
adopt the opinions and feelings of the Quar- 
terly Review, of what importance is it to us? 
We are desirous of cultivating friendly and 
respectful sentiments with the people of that 
country; but if they imagine they can play off 
a game of superiority and contempt upon us, 
they will find we shall regard it as little as 
we did the noise of their menaces, and the 
force of their arms. Standing above the reach 
of their power, we cannot be touched by their 
derision—whenever it shall be necessary, we 
know how to make them respect us. 

In the review of Fearon’s work, these cri- 
tics observe, that ‘a spirit of hostility towards 
England is but too prevalent in the United 
States; a spirit which is industriously kept 
up by the Cobbets, the Emmetts, the M‘Ne- 
vins, the Shamrock Society, and, above all, 
by the editors of newspapers; who are gene- 
rally Scoth or Irish rebels, or felons who have 
defrauded the gallows of its due.’ If this ca- 
talogue of causes be correct, there is yet ano- 
ther equally potent with any of them, which 
has been omitted; that is, such publications 
as the Quarterly Review. Coming directly 
from the metropolis of England, under the 
eye of the court, it is supposed to have high 
authority for its conduct; and to indicate a 
settled design, with greater men than review- 
ers, to insult and degrade this country in the 
eyes of the people of England, and the rest 
of Europe. If the friendship of the United 
States be thought of any importance by the 
governing politicians of Great Britain, it be- 
hoves them to change the tune of the Quar- 
terly Reviewers; which, doubtless, a frown 
or a smile would do. In truth, those pure 
and patriotic critics are but the coadjutors 
and allies of the ‘Scotch and Irish rebels; 
the felons who have defrauded the gallows 
of its due.’ They labour in the same cause, 
acting different parts, but to the same end. 
One abuses America, the other Great Bri- 
tain; but both keep up that spirit of hostility 
the reviewers affect to lament. 

If there be any employment which degrades 
the intellect and corrupts the heart, it must 
be that of a man who writes, not on the im- 
pulses of genius, or the spontaneous efforts of 
his own mind, but by contract, as to time, 
subject, and sentiments ; who binds himself to 
furnish, at stated periods, a dish of a given 
size, suited to the taste of his paymasters, 
seasoned to their palates, and adapted to their 
digestion. How soon must such a man lose 
all perception of moral beauty, all regard for 
truih, all sense of decorum, and become the 
thoughtless and heartless instrument of inter- 
ests not his own; the slave of other men’s 
passions and prejiidices, the habitual fabrica- 
tor of calumny and fraud. The genius and 
learning of such a man, like the beauty and 
accomplishments of a prostitute, may enhance 
the price of services, but cannot elevate or 
purify his calling. How unlike the indepen- 
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dent and honourable man of letters, who em- 
ploys his talents to vindicate truth, to embel- 
lish virtue, and to improve mankind. 

Of the review of ‘ Fearon’s Sketches,’ it 
is enough to say, that it is more low and vul- 
gar, more false and slanderous, than the pre- 
ceding. Newspapers are gleaned for adver- 
tisements of absconding husbands, probably 
not Americans; and electioneering conversa- 
tions picked up from the mouths of butchers 
and porters, ‘to obtain an insight into the 
character and mind of this people.’ Are the 
people of England willing to be judged in this 
way? Shall we resort to the bettings between 
blackguards at an election, to decide how 
they ‘ act in their political capacity :’ and pro- 
nounce, thereupon, that ‘it is all bruise and 
wound and putrifying sore ? The unconcealed 
fraud, the dangerous, and sometimes fatal vio- 
lence of an English election, can be surpassed 
by nothing that is disgraceful and riotous; but 
no liberal man would therefore conclude that 
the people of England are all rogues and ruf- 
fians, ‘all bruise, wound and putrifying sores.’ 
These candid reviewers, however, deal with 
Mr. Fearon as they have done with Mr. Cob- 
bett; they use and rely upon him as good au- 
thority for every thing opprobrious to the 
United States; but when the same witness 
turns his knowledge, or wit, upon England, 
he becomes ignorant, prejudiced, and unwor- 
thy of credit. The English law is, that vou 
shall not discredit your own witness; and the 
moral law is, that you shall not use testimony 
against another, which you know cr believe 
to be false. 

Mr. Bristed is a gentlemen born and edu- 
cated in Great Britain; yet his writing is of- 
fered as ‘no unfair specimen of American com- 
position.’ If some poor devil of an author had 
made this blunder, it would have furnished a 
page or two of wit, or invective, for these re- 
nowned critics. Ifan American had done it, 
he would have been referred to a dictionary 
for the meaning of ‘ specimen ;’ and the of- 
fence would have been charged upon the 
whole people, as giving ‘an insight into the 
character and mind,’ and satisfactory evidence 
of the wretched state of education in the 
United States. An AMERICAN. 
Union. } 
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The folly of anticipating Trouble. 


Afilictions seen in prospective, are 
more appalling than when they actuall 
arrive. For there are few but are sites 
ed by some alleviating circumstance, that 
deaden their force. Why then should 
we sour the present cup of happiness b 
anticipating trouble that may never adh 
us, and in probabilities dependent only 
on a thousand contingent circumstances 
never likely to concur at once. The folly 
of doing so, will be placed in a stronger 
light, by the following anecdote: 














ANTICIPATING TROUBLE—SEA SERPENT. 


A countrywoman set her daughter, a 
girl of fifteen, to bake while she went tu 
a neighbour’s. After some stay she re- 
turned and found the oven sparkling hot, 
and her daughter in another apartment, 
in the greatest agony and tears. A sight 
so unexpected excited the tenderest sym- 
pathy in the maternal bosom, and solici- 
tude for the cause. After much entreaty 
the daughter complied—‘I was thinking, 
(said she) if I was married, and should 
have a dear little child, and it sheuld live 
to run about; and I should be baking as 
I now am, and I should go out for fuel 
and should leave it alone, and it should 
take a chair, and should get up to the 
mouth of the oven, and should crawl in, 
and should burn itself to death, ail to a 
crisp, what a terrible thing it would be, 


Oh! Oh! Oh! dear, what sheuld I do’ 


Let us not smile at the imaginary trou- 
ble of a girl, while half the ills we feel 
are equally imaginary; but meet those 
that really exist with fortitude, and they 
will become less formidable in proportion 
as they are met with firmness. Mirza. 


Savan. Museum. | 


4 southern Friend’s Soliloquy on the Sea 
Serpent. 


It must be so—Yankees ye reason 
well! else whence these many tales, 
these long accounts, these well attested 
narratives? or whence this secret dread 
and inward horror, of talking ’gainst be- 
lief? whv shrink the small boats back on 
themselves, and hurry back to shore? ’Tis 
the Sea Serpent stirs the water. ’Tis he 
himself that dashes back the waves, and 
shows his glistening eyes toman. Sea 
Serpent!—Thou wonderful; tremendous 
scarecrow! Through what variety of un- 
caught fish, near what new shores and 


|harbours hast thou past! The wide, the 


unbounded ocean lies before thee; but 
vessels of all sizes move upon it; here 
will LT hold. If there’s a monster in the 
deep, (and that there is New England 
cries aloud through all her journals) he 
must be ere long caught, and he who 
catches him must be immortalized. But 
when? or where?—This work would suit 
some Ceesar; I’m weary of conjectures, 
—this may end them (laying his hand 
on a pt Thus I am then in- 


formed—my hopes and fears, my joy and 
grief are all called forth. This column 
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says, that yet the Monster’s there, but 
this informs me he is not yet caught— 
Hunchback, secure in his great strength, 
smiles at the assembled crowds, and their 
attack defies. Mere fish shall yet be 
caught, the whale himself be still har- 
pooned and ocean weep their loss; but 
thou shalt flourish im enormous size; 
unhurt, amidst the boats of enemies, the 
pointed cannon, and the loud huzzas. 


| Poulson’s 4. D. Adv. 


CIVILIZATION OF INDIANS. 


The views of the President of the United 


States, under whose direction the annual ten |} 


thousand dollars appropriated by the last Con- 
gress for Indian civilization and improvement, 
are to be applied, may be gathered from the 
subjoined letter, which we understand, has 
been issued in the form ofa circular, by the 
war department, to as many agents as are 
known to be engaged in promoting the work 
of Indian civilization, “within the limits of 
those Indian nations which border on our set- 
tiements.” 

The information called for is certainly ne- 
cessary as a first step inthe progress of a sys- 
tem, which is to be adopted in order to give 
to the appropriation its contemplated effect. 

Doubtless this appropriation will be more 
extensively promotive of the object intended 
by it, as an auxiliary fund, especially in such 
hands as those in which it is in contemplation 
to place it, than it could possibly be made, 
were it constituted an independent one. The 
sum is too small upon which to organize a se- 
parate system; but, were it ten times its pre- 
sent amount, it is probable that, even then, it 
would be more practically and usefully ap- 
plied by the men who have gone forth under 
the impulse of their own humanity, and in 
the strength of their own means, than it would 
be by mere undertakers. [.Nat. Int. 

CIRCULAR. 

“In order to render the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars, annually appropriated at the last 
session of Congress for the civilization of the 
Indians, as extensively beneficial as possible, 
the President is of opinion, that it ought to 
be applied in co-operation with the exertions 
of benevolent associations, or individuals who 
may choose to devote their time or means to 
effect the object contemplated by the act of 
Congress. 

** But it will be indispensable, in order to 
apply any portion of the sum appropriated, in 
the manner proposed, that the plan of educa- 
tion, in addition to reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, should, in the instruction of the boys, 
extend .to the practical knowledge of the 
mode of agriculture, and of such of the me- 
chanic arts, as are suited to the condition of 
the Indians; and in that of the girls, to spin- 
ning, weaving, and sewing. It is also indis- 
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fixed within the limits of those Indian nations 
which border on our settlements. Such assoe 
ciations, or individuals who are already ac- 
tually engaged in educating the Indians, and 
who may desire the co-operation of the go- 
vernment, will report to the department of 
war, to be laid before the President, the lo- 
cation of the institutions under their superin- 
tendence, their funds, the number and kind 
of teachers, the number of youths of both 
sexes, the objects which are actually em- 
braced in their plan of education, and the ex- 
tent of the aid which they require; and such 
institutions as are formed, but have not gone 


| into actual operation, will report the extent 


of their funds, the places at which they in. 


| tend to make their establishments, the whole 


number cf youths of both sexes which they 
intend to educate, the number and kind of 
teachers to be employed, the plan of educa- 
tion to be adopted, and the extent of the aid 
required. ‘This information is necessary to 
enable the President to determine whether 
the appropriation of Congress ought to be ap- 
plied in co-operation with the institutions 
which may request it, and to make a just dis- 
tribution of the sum appropriated. 

“In proportion to the means of the go- 
vernmei:t, co-operation will be extended to 
such institutions as may be approved, as well 
in erecting the necessary buildings, as in their 
current expenses.” 





For the National Recorder. 


About the year 1710, a Swedish mis- 








'sionary preached a sermon at an Indian 


treaty at Conestogan (Pennsylvania), in 


|which he sets forth original sin, the ne- 
|cessity of a Mediator, and endeavours, 


by certain arguments, to induce the In- 
‘dians to embrace the Christian religion. 
After he had ended his discourse, one of 
the Indian chiefs made a speech in repl 
to the sermon. The discourse on bot 
sides was made known by interpreters. 
The missionary on his return to iweden 
published his sermon, and the Indian’s 
answer. Having written them in Latin, 
he dedicates them to the university at 
Upsal, and desires them to furnish him 
with arguments to confute the strong rea- 
soning of the Indian. The Indian’s 
speech I have carefully translated from 
the Latin, and now send it to your inte- 
resting miscellany for publication. 
JosEPHus. 
Indian Speech in reply to the Sermon of 
a Swedish Missionary, endeavouring 
to induce the Indians to embrace 
Christianity. 
“Since the object of his errand is to 
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perhaps it may not be amiss, before we | 


offer him the reasons why we cannot 
comply with his request, to acquaint him 
with the grounds and principles of that 
religion which he would have us abandon. 

“Our fathers were under a strong im- 
pression (as we are) that those who act 
well in this life, will be rewarded in the 
next according to the degree of their 
virtue; and, on the other hand, that those 
who behave wickedly here, will undergo 
such punishments hereafter as are pro- 
— to the crimes they are guil- 

ty of. 

“This has been constantly and inva- 
riably received and acknowledged for a 
truth, through every successive genera- 
tion of our ancestors; it could not then 
have taken its rise ede fable, for human 
fiction, however artfully and plausibly | i 
contrived, can never gain credit long 
among any people where a free i inquiry 
is allowed, which was never denied by 
our ancestors; whe, on the contrar 
thought it the sacred, inviolable, natural 
right of every man to examine and judge 
for himself. 

“Therefore, we think it is evident, 
that our notions concerning future re- | 
wards and punishments, was either re- 
vealed immediately from Heaven to some 
of our fathers, and from them descended 
to us, or that it was implanted in each 
of us at our creation, by the Creator of 
all things. Whatever the method might 
have been whereby God has been pleased 
to make known to us his will, and give 
us a know ledge of our duty, it is still in 
our opinion a divine revelation. 

“Now we desire to propose to him 
some questions. 

“Does be believe that our forefathers, 
men eminent for their piety, constant 
and warm in their pursuit of virtue, 
hoping thereby to merit eternal happi- 
ness, were all damned ? 

¥ Does he think that we, who are their 
zealous imitators in good works, and in- 
fluenced by the same motives as they 
were, earnestly endeavouring with the 
greatest circumspection to tread the 
paths of integrity, are in a state of dam- 
nation? If that ‘be his sentiment, it is 
surely as impious as it is bold and 
daring. 

“In the next place, we beg he would 
explain himself more particularly con- 
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‘rive at that end. 








cerning the revelation he talks of. If he 
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admits of no other than what is contain- 
ed in his written book, the contrary is 
evident from what has been shown be- 
fore; but if he says that God has revealed 
himself to us in any wise, it is clear that 
a revelation insufficient to save, cannot 
put us in a better condition than we 
should be without any revelation at all. 
We cannot conceive that God should 
point out to us the end we ought to aim 
at, without opening to us the way to ar- 
But, supposing our 
understandings are so far illuminated as 
to know it to be our duty to please God, 
who yet has left us under an incapacity 
of doing it, will this missionary therefore 
conclude, that we shall be eternally 


damned? Will he take upon him to pro- 


nounce damnation against us, for not do- 
ing those things which he himself acknow- 
ledges were impossible by us ‘to be done? 
It is our opinion, that every man is pos- 
sessed with sufficient knowledge for his 
own salvation. 

“The Almighty, for any thing we know, 
may have communicated himself to dif- 
ferent races of people in a different man- 
ner. Some say they have the will of 
God in writing. Be it so. This reve- 
lation has no advantage above ours, since 
both must be sufficient to save, or the 
end of the revelation would be frus- 
trated. Besides, if they be both true, 
they must be the same in substance, 
and the difference can only be in the 
mode of communication. He tells us, 
that there are many precepts in this 
written revelation which we are entirely 
ignorant of; but as those written com- 
mands could only have been designed 
for those who have the writing , they can- 
not possibly regard us. Had the Al- 
mighty thought so much knowledge ne- 
cessary for our salvation, his goodness 
would not so long have deferred the 
communicating of it to us; and to say 
in a matter so necessary, he could not 
at one and the same time equally reveal 
himself to all mankind, is nothing less 
than an absolute denial of his omnipo- 
tence. 

“Without doubt he can make his will 
manifest without the help of any book, 
or the assistance of any bookish man 
whatsoever. 

“We shall, in the next place, consider 
the arguments which arise from a consi- 
deration of Providence. If we be the 
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work of God (which we presume will 
not be denied), it follows from thence, 
that we are under the care and protec- 
tion of God; for it cannot be supposed 
that the Deity should abandon his own 
creatures, and be utterly regardless of 
their welfare. ‘Then to say that the Al- 
mighty has permitted us to remain in a 
fatal error through so many ages, is to 
represent him as a tyrant. How is it 
consistent with his justice, to force hfe 
upon a race of mortals without their con- 
sent, and then to damn them eternally, 
without ever opening to them a door of 
salvation. Our conceptions of the gra- 
cious God are more noble, and we think 
that those who teach otherwise do little 
less than blaspheme. 

“ Again: it is through the care and 
goodness of the Almighty, that from the 
beginning of time through many gene- 
rations to this day, our name has been 
preserved unstained by enemies. By the 
same care, We now enjoy our lives, and 
we are furnished with the necessary 
means of preserving those lives. But all 
those things are trifling, compared with 
our salvation. Therefore, since God has 
been so careful of us in matters of little 
consequence, it will be absurd to affirm 
that he has neglected us in cases of the 
oreatest importance. 

“ Admit that he has forsaken us, yet 
it could not have been without a just 
cause. Let us suppose that some heinous 
crime was committed by some of our an- 
cestors, like that which we are told hap- 
pened among another race of people. In 
such a case God would certainly punish 
the criminal, but would never involve us 
that are innocent in his guilt. Those 
that think otherwise must make the Al- 
mighty a very whimsical ill natured 
being. 

“Once more. Are the Christians more 
virtuous, or rather are they not more vi- 
cious, than we are. If so, how came it 
to pass that they are the objects of God’s 
beneficence, while we are neglected? 
Does the Deity confer his favours with- 
out reason, and with so much partiality? 
In a word, we find the Christians much 
more depraved in their morals than our- 
selves, and we judge of their doctrine 
by the badness of their lives.” 


Lord Byron’s New Poem.—Instances 
of sneering at and ridicule of religion, 


are scattered through the poem (Don 
Juan)—such as would disgust as well as 
shock every serious mind, 

As lord Byron’s works frequently find 
their way into respectable families, and 
are read by females of delicacy and vir- 
tue, and as his name is hitched on to the 
authorship of this poem, we think it pro- 
per to say, that no respectable female can 
read it, even by herself, wichout blushing. 
Its narration is coarse and indecent, its 
descriptions and sentiments licentious 
and vicious, and its object and tendency 
' grossly immoral; and we cannot but hope 
it will meet with the fate it deserves—ne- 
glectand abhorrence. (.V. VF. D. Adv. 


THE GERMAN FN'TELLIGENCER, 


As usual, the late book fairs in Germany 
have put in circulation a great variety of old 
and new publications. Even the catalogue of 
ithe Leipzig fuir is oe large volume. There ap- 
pears to be no diminution of talents, or the 
number of authors in Germany. Among the 
‘incalculable subjects which eiploy the Ger- 
|man pen, 1s America. The Germans, parti- 
cularly some distinguished characters, are be- 
coming better scguainted with the United 
States, and are very industrious in circulating 
the correct intelligence which they receive 
from their correspondents in this,country. It 
is natural to suppose, that this intelligence is 
a subject of discussion; and it is pleasing to 
see that the American nation 1s ‘reated with 
| due respect. 

J. F. Bruuns, of Weimar, conducts a perio. 
dical work, which contains the latesi and most 
important voyages and traveis. ‘The 17th vo- 
lume contains Melish’s Travels through the 
United States. The following works have 
been translated into German, and are for sale, 
by all the principal booksellers throughout 
Germany: 

Brackenridge’s Views of Louisiana. 

Franklin’s Works (several editions). 

Bristed’s Resuurces of the United States. 

Palmer’s Travels through the U. States, &c. 

Maps of America, of the United States, and 
various sections, have also been recently pub- 
lished. 

Dr. J.C. Fick, has published a work (at Er- 
langen) entitled “ Welche Folgen hat, &c. 
| What effects has the independence of Ame- 
rica on Europe, and what have we to do in 
| order to render less injurious the effects pro- 
duced thereby, particularly as to Germany ?” 

The latest number of the ‘*Nene Theo- 
logische Annalem and Theologische Nach- 
richten,” contains a review of the Rev. F. C. 
Schaeffer’s sermon, delivered in New York 
on the Third Centurial Jubilee of the Re- 
formation; to which was appended an ac- 
count of the celebration, &c. The reviewer 
fl appears to be highly pleased with the solem- 

nities and arrangement on that momentous 
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day, and in his flattering testimony assures 
the readers of the “ Annals,” that in New 
York, the Slst of October was celebrated in 
an highly becoming manner. 
ment and order of the solemnities, which had 
been printed for the use of those who joined 
in the German celebration in the Lutheran 
‘ church, 1s given entire. 


The celebrated professor Sprengel, of 


Halle, continues to publish the latest botanical 
discoveries. In the volume which will shortly 
appear, many interesting plants from the vi- 
cinity of this city will be described. 

Inquiry having been made whether the 
translation of Ebeling’s History of Pennsylva- 
nia will be accompanied by notes, the G. L. 
informs his reader that notes will be added by 
the indefatigable Dr. Eberle, of Philadelphia, 
assisted by his learned fellow citizen, P. S. 
Duponceau, esq. [M. ¥. D. Adv. 


ENGLISH GAME LAWS. 

No. XLII. of the Edinburgh Review, 
contains an article on the subject of game 
laws, which has afforded to us much new 
information on the subject, some parti- 
culars of which may not be uninteresting 
to our readers, as matters of curiosity. 

Pheasants, hares, partridges, &c. in 
England, are the exclusive property of a 
privileged class of people, viz. of those 
who have #100 sterling a year in land 
rent. Ona property of less than #100 
per annum, no human being has the right 
of shooting game. The privileged land- 
lord has not the right to let or sell the 
privilege of killing game to the tenant, 
on the farm which he hires. The weal- 
thy merchant, or stockholder, though he 
be worth a million, and has not tlie 
freehold qualification, cannot kill game, 
though invited by the owner to partici- 

ate in the amusement, nor even to buy 
it, without subjecting himself to the pe- 
nalty of buying stolen goods. The pe- 
nalties for a violation of the game laws 
are fine, imprisonment and_transporta- 
tion. Hence the farmer, and small land- 
ed proprietor, bas the mortification of 
seeing his corn crops injured, and some- 
times destroyed, by game, without daring 
to destroy the trespassers. A respectable 
English farmer, now in this city, states, 
that he received damage to his crops, last 
year, in this way, to the amount of #100, 
($444.) Gamekeepers, and hosts of as- 
sistants, are constantly employed to pre- 
vent and detect infractions of the game 
laws. Poachers, or game stealers, form 
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| currency. 
| that little being of no more value than the 





ENGLISH GAME LAWS—COPPER ON LAKE SUPERIOR. 






oppose them by force; and in the ren- 

contres which ensue, heads and limbs are 
often broken, and lives destroyed. So 
_vigidly are these laws enforced, that ‘in 
the course of the last year, (says the Re- 
view,) no less than twelve hundred per- 
sons were committed for offences against 
the game, besides those who ran away 
froin their families for fear of commit- 
ment.’ | Bost. Int. 


The death of the Duke ef Richmond, 
Governor General of the British Pro- 
vinces, appears to have produced sensa- 
tions in that quarter seriously paintul. 
It is said he had done much good, and 
was greatly respected. It was at first 
stated, his death was owing to great fa- 
| tigue in travelling, and wading through 
/swamps, &c. It is since reported, how- 
ever, that the cause of his death was the 
disease of Hydrophobia, in consequence 
of having suffered a small dog to lick his 
lips, which were sore from a cold. It is 
said that he died with very strong symp- 
toms of the disorder. [ Nat. Int. 


Professor Playfair died at Edinburgh 
on the 24th July. 





The harvest throughout England is 
said to have been uniformly good. 


eee 


Pomestic. 


COPPER. 

Copper coin enters more or Icss into the 
currency of all nations. 

England has it in large quantity; and her 
copper coin is near double the value of the 
copper in metal; which makes it more useful 
as a currency, and prevents it from being 
melted down or wrought up in the manufac- 
tories. 

In Russia the basis of the metallic currency 
is copper. 

The United States have but little copper 
They have coined but little; and 





uncoined metal, has been worked up in ma- 
nufactories, At the same time the United 
States should have a larger copper currency 
than any other nation. ‘They have more cop- 
per than any other people in the world, and 
are wholly destitute of gold and silver mines. 
Copper, therefore, is the only metallic cur- 
rency which the country can produce; and 
this it can produce in such amazing quantity 
as to form here, as it does in Russia, the basis 
of the national currency. The seat of these 





associations to elude their vigilance, or 





copper mines is about the Falls of St. An- 
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thony, along the south shore of lake Superior, 
and all over the country which lies between. 
In all these places the mines are not only 
abundant, but the metal, ina pure and virgin 
state, lies upon the top of the earth, in masses 
of many tons weight. 

Russia has a large paper currency, which 
is bottomed upon copper. 

Copper coin is an excellent basis for paper 
money. There is no danger of having it drawn 
from the vaults. The weight of a large sum 
in copper would always give the preference 

to the paper. Even the most redoubtable 
broker would be repulsed from the door of a 
bank by the tender of a ton weight of copper 
money. 

But the chief advantage of a copper coin- 
age would be in furnishing small money for 
common purposes. A million of dollars flung 
into circulation, in small money, would have 
a sensible effect upon public convenience. It 
would furnish money for change and for mar- 
keting, and would expel from circulation the 
clouds of individual tickets which infest the 
country 

if it were known that silver mines abound- 
ed at the Falls of St. Anthony, and along the 
south shore of lake Michigan, the whole na- 
tion would be in a ferment to have them 
worked. A coinage of ten or a dozen mil- 
lions in silver would be considered the salva- 


tion of the country; yet a copper coinage of | 


ove million of dollars would be of more real 


service—for the ten or twelve millions in sil- | 
ver would be exported in two years to the | 


East Indies, while the one million of copper 
would remain for ever in the country. 

But to whatever object the copper of lake 
Superior and the Falls of St. Anthony may be 
applied—whether it may be coined into mo- 
ney or devoted to common uses—future ge- 
nerations will learn with astonishment the in- 
credible fact, that these mines should have 
remained for forty years unnoticed, and al- 
most unknown, by those whose business it is 
to develop the resources of this great re- 
public. (St. Louis Enquirer. 


-_-——-—— 


Suspension of Eaecutions.—The fol- 


lowing paragraph 1 is from the Richmond | 


Enquirer of ‘Tuesday last. 


‘Quintus (in a well written essay in the 
I ynebburg Press, of the 27th inst.) proposes 
“an early call of the legi slature, and a suspen- 
sion of the execution laws.” His reasons—the 
hard times, from over banking ; the conse- 
quent over dealing, and debt extending to all 
classes; and at this moment the excessive 
drought, and the low price of tobacco abroad. 
He contends that a suspension of the execu- 
tion laws has been serviceable at other crises, 
and that no occasion for it has ever been more 
pressing than at the present time; that, un- 
less it be resorted ‘to, innumerable families 
will be impoverished, and driven to the west- 
ern country; and that wealth must centre in 


‘the hands of a few, and that an aristocracy, 
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of the vilest description, would be created: 
whereas a suspeusion would give time, in this 
crisis of unexampled general embarrassment, 
to wind up accounts, and coilect old debts ; 
to raise and sell other crops; to economise in 
living, and apply the mass of saving to the 
extinguishment of debts.” 


It is alarming, when the character of 
the Enquirer, and its just influence in 
the state of Virginia, are considered, to 
find that even a tacit assent is given to 
a proposition to suspend the execution 
of judicial process. One inevitable ef- 
fect of such a measure, we apprehend, 
would be, to force the banks of Virginia 
to suspend specie payments. If deprived 
of the means ‘of compelling payment from 
their debtors, they must themselves cease 
to pay. But the worst of it is, that, if 
so respectable a state as Virginia sets 
the example, there is no saying where 
the evil is to stop short of a general re- 
fusal to pay. | Mat. Int. 


Franklin College, Georgia.—The re- 
port of the trustees of Franklin college, 
upon the state of that institution, affords - 
us a gratifying assurance, that it is about 
to become an honour and a blessing to 
the cause of literature in Georgia. The 
state of the funds enables the trustees to 
give liberal salaries, and thus to obtain 
men of talents, learning and respectabi- 
lity. The president, (the Rev'd. Moses 
Waddle) would honour the head of any 
scholastic institution in the union. His 
salary is $2500 perannum. The trustees 
have created three professorships, with 
a salary of $1500 each per annum. The 
first (of Natural Philosophy) is filled by 
Dr. Henry Jackson; another (of the Lan- 
guages) by John R. Golding; the other 
(of Mathematics and Astronomy) i is yet 

vacant, but the duties of it, pro tempore, 
will be discharged by Dr. Jackson. It 
is honourable to the liberality and pub- 
lic spirit of the managers of the institu- 
tion, that they have employed a tutor to 
conduct a grammar school, under the 
control of the president, which “is open. 
to all who may choose to avail themselves 
of its use, exempt from any compensation 

whatever on account of tuition.” 
| Georgian. 





Mr. Coleman—I take the liberty of re- 
questing you to publish, for the benefit of 
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whom it may concern, that the oil of 
pennyroyal will effectually prevent one 
of the present miseries of New York— 
the biting of mosquitoes at night. The 
oil, a little weakened, should be rubbed 
on the hands and face, just as you go to 
bed, and the mosquitoes, if in the room, 
will keep at arespectful distance. This 
has been proved by a friend to quiet 
sleep, and, therefore, an enemy to 

V. ¥. Ev. Post. | MosquiroEs. 


CHURCHES. 


The following statement of the number of 
religious corporations and churches in several 
of the counties of the state of New York, is 
extracted from returns in the secretary’s 
office. 
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Allegheny 1 3 4 
Cayuga 8 3} 1) 9} 6 14 41 
Chautauque | 2} 1 3 4| 10 
Chenango | 7/ 3) | 6 3) 4 5] 28 
Clinton 3} 2) 4 S| 12 
Columbia 2 3} 6 2 3 1 4| 21 
Cortland 3 1 ee 2) 11 
Delaware 2; 1] 1) 2 Q) 2 5} 15 
Dutchess 2} 5/10 6 4, 4/2 21 35 
Franklin 3} 2| 2 7 
Genesee 7| 2 3 8 4) 24 
Greene 1) 3} 4 21) 81 1} 21 
Herkimer 1} 1} 2} 231 4) 11 
Jefferson 2 2 
Kings 3| 4 1} 8 
Lewis 2 3} 6 
Madison 9g 41 | 913 1| 26 
Montgomery} | 2/15) 2} 1] 8] 2 6} 3 
Niagara 1 2 41.7 
Onondaga | 6 5} {12} 3] 5 11] 42 
Oswego 1; 1 2 lj} 5 
Putnam 3 3 2 8 
Queens 6 4 10 
Rensselaer | 2) 2} 6} 4 4 10} 2 1} 31 
Saratoga 6| 8} 4) 8) 4) 17 47 
Schenectady 21 5 1} 2 10 
Seneca 2} 1) 2; 5} 11 3} 1} 25 
Steuben 9 9 
Sullivan 1} 1} 2} 1} 5 2] 12 
Tioga 2} | 1; 2) 2 4! 11 
Ulster 2:12) 442 3 2) 25 
Warren 1} 1} 3 5 
Washington | 3) 4) 3} 3} 2} 9 2) 26 
466 ,70)76'92153}141] 8} 3} 82]591 





* Not particularly distinguished in the re- 
turns. 


Returns are wanting from the clerks of the 
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following counties, viz.—New York, Albany, 
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Broome, Cattaraugus, Essex, Oneida, Ontario, 
Orange, Otsego, Richmond, Rockland, Schos 
harie, St. Lawrence, Suffolk, Tompkins, and 
Westchester—16 counties. 

It is probable the total number of religious 
corporations in this state exceed one thou- 
sand, and we trust that the clerks of the above 
16 counties will speedily make returns to the 
secretary of state, so that a complete view of 
the whole number of religious corporations 
in this state may be presented to the public. 

[Albany Gazette. 


Agricultural Societies.—It will be in 
the recollection of most of our readers,. 
that the time is at hand, when about forty 
of the counties of this state, will hold 
their agricultural anniversaries. Great 
efforts are making in every quarter, but 
especially in those counties which are in 
the 2d and 3d year of their progress, to 
excel in the honourable strife to do good ; 
and it is peculiarly gratifying to learn, 
that both men and women take a deep 
interest in this matter. 

In those counties which have newly 
organized their agricultural societies, 
much cannot be expected: but we trust 
enough will be done in all, to give an 
impulse which will ensure the greatest 
efforts in 1820. 

The month of October will be a proud 
era in the annals of this state. 


[Albany Gaz. 


Worcester, Sept. 1. 


American Antiquities.—We learn that 
the President of the American Antiqua- 
rian Society has received many very in- 
teresting and scientific communications 
from Caleb Atwater, Esq. of Circleville, 
(Ohio,) who is now exploring the west- 
ern country for the purpose of examining 
those vestiges, which abound on the banks 
of the Ohio and its tributary streams, of 
an extensive and populous settlement, 
many ages since, by a people possessing 
many of the arts and some of the sciences 
of civilized nations, and totally distinet 
in their origin, customs, &c. from any 
aborigines of this continent, with whom 
Europeans or their descendants have 
been acquainted. Mr. Atwater has pre- 
served, among the numerous relics he 
has discovered, several curiosities ex- 
ceedingly rare and valuable. His com- 
munications are accompanied by maps 
and plans, from actual survey, of the an- 





PENSIONS—JOHN TOMKINS—ODE TO AMBITION. 


' cient mounds, places of sepulture, &c. ac- 
curately and elegantly sketched. These, 
we understand, are the principal mate- 
s rials for a work which will soon be pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Antiqua- 
rian Society. [Wat. Int. 


a 
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Pensions —The pension list of the 
United States is of a formidable length; 
and every day additional names are in- 
scribed on it. Wedo not mean to quar- 
rel with this, because we sincerely ap- 
| proved, when it passed, the principle and 
! motive of the act for granting pensions 
| to the survivors of the revolutionary war. 

But the number of these objects of na- 
tional generosity, or, if the reader prefers 
it, of national justice, has far exceeded 
the calculations made by the venerable 
father of that measure, (gen. Bloomfield) 
or by any of its supporters in Congress. 
They calculated the utmost extent of the 
expenditure, which the act would pro- 
duce, at less than half a million. It has 
already, however, risen to four times that 
amount; and the payment of pensions of 
all descriptions, (all being for military or 
navai services,) granted by the United 
States, now demands an expenditure of 
nearly three mitlions of dollars per ann. 


[| Mat. Int. 
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Dr. Charles Caldwell, of this city, has 
accepted the Professorship of the Insti- 
tutes of Medicine in the Medical School 
connected with the Transylvania Uni- 
versity in Lexington. 


Poetrp. 


JOHN TOMKINS. 


Honest John Tomkins, a hedger and ditcher, 

Although he was poor, did’nt wish to be 
richer; 

All such vain wishes in him were prevented, 

By a fortunate habit of being contented. 
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Though cold was the weather, and dear was 
the food, 

John never was found in a murmuring mood; 

For this he was constantly heard to declare, 

What he could not prevent he would cheer- 
fully bear. 


For why should I murmur and grumble he 
said, 

If I cannot get cheese, I can surely get bread; 

Though grumbling may make my calamities 
deeper, — 

It will never cause bread and cheese to be 
cheaper. 
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If John was afflicted by sickness or pain, 18 
He wish’d himself better but did not com- 


plain, | x ite : 
; 





Nor set down to fret in despondence and sor- 
row, 

But said that he “hoped to be better to- 
morrow.” 


opie: 


If any one injured or treated him ill, 

Why John was good natur’d and sociable still; 

For he said that “ revenging an injury done, 

Was making two bad where there need be 
but one.” 


And thus honest John, though his station was | 
humble, 

Went through this sad world without even a ) 

mble; 

And ’twere well if folks that were wiser and 
richer 

Would copy John Tomkins, the hedger and 
ditcher. 


—_—_—_—- — 


ODE TO AMBITION. 





BY R. SHEPHERD, 


O’er midnight glass, or by the fair ; eae 
In daliiance soft carest; | 
Without a thought, without a care 
To discompose their rest, 
The meaner herd exulting pant to rove | 
The flowery paths of pleasure’s fairy grove: " 





While more determined bosoms glow 
With high ambition’s fires; 
Source of whate’er is great below, 
The grave of mean desires : 
Adieu for them the pleasure-winged hour, 
Adieu the bed of ease, the Paphian bow’r! 


Tho’ rough the paths that lead to fame, 
Their steps no toils dismay ; 
Ambition aids the generous aim, 
And smooths the rugged way: 
With all its lustre bids bright virtue shine, 
And into action wakes the big design. 


What breaks th’ aspiring statesman’s rest? 
What gives the muse to sing? a 
Ambition wakes his anxious breast, ne 
And plumes her towering wing: . 
Instructs the feeble monarch how to bear 
The crown, andall the thorns that fasten there 


The general’s wakeful bosom fires, 
And guards the jealous camp ; 
The scholar’s flattering hope inspires, 
And trims the midnight lamp: 
The pride of arts from fair ambition springs, 
And blooms secure beneath her fostering 
wings. 


Oft, goddess, as thy genial ray 
Pervades the feeling heart, 
Love trembling quits his sensual sway, 
And drops his feeble dart: 
The flowers, that in the Paphian garden grow, (a 
Fade in the wreath that roundsthe hero’s brow q 
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Pleasure retreats with wanton smiles, 
And strength-unnerving eyes: 


Hoping in vain by Parthian wiles. 


To conquer as she flies: 
Sloth with reluctance quits her foul embrace, 
Rough care and manly toi} assume her place. 


Virtue with firm quaternion band 
His eager steps precedes; 

A flambeau grasping in her hand, 
To light in glorious deeds: 





And point the arduous paths to fair renown. 


' 
| 
The sister-train his toils with glory crown, | 


By these inspired, young Scipio trod | 
To fame th’ adventurous way ; 

“ By love, he cry’d, let Paphos’ god 
The softer soul betray ; 

A nobler quarry lures the hero’s eyes :” 
He spoke, and bade th’ unconquered eagle fly. | 


To yon lone cloister stray, 
Where monkish apathy invites, 
To doze tame life away : {cell, | 
True worth, that spurns the hermit’s slugyard | 
in glory’s active courts delights to dwell. 
[WV. YY. .2merican. 


| 

| 

| 

Hence then, ye slaves, whom ease delights, | 
! 

| 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


We publish the following prospectus of a new work, 
and wish it the success we are confident it will deserve.— 





A new periodical work, to be called * The Episcopal 
Magazine,’ edited by the Rev. Jackson Kemper, and the 
Rev. George Boyd, and published by S, Potter & Co, 
No, 55, Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 

‘The value of periodical pubseations has long been ad- 
mitted, as affording facilities in the diffusion of know- 
ledge, which could not be obtained in any other way. By 
their means subjects of an interesting nature, gain a 
more general circulation; discussions may be conducted 
in a connected series of papers; and from the low price 
at which they are afforded, instruction is rendered acces- 
sible to all. 

In the various departments of science, of politics, and 
of literature, it is believed there is no deficiency, even in 
our own country; several works which will compare with 
the most respectable in Europe, are published, and !ibe- 
rally supported, The scarceness of reiigious works, the 
difficulty of maintaining them, and their consequent dis- 
continuance, would seem to imply that while there is suf- | 
ficient taste for the support of what is of minor import | 
anee, there is a want of that pious interest, which saust | 

| 





give perpetuity to works of a serious east. ‘The fate of 
sunilar undertakings ought perhaps to serve asa warning 
to others, yet such is the importanee of religious know- 
tedge, such are the unspeakable advantages which may 
result from labours of this kind, that the present editors 
feel themseives bound to make an effort. If they fail, 
they will have the consolation to know that they have | 
done their duty, If they succeed, it will afford them much | 
satisfaction, to have been instrumental! in extending the 
Knowledge of the religion of Christ. 

It will be considered an object of primary importance 
in conducting the proposed paper, to procure such mate- 
rials as may tend to promote “ pure and undefiled reli- 
gion,” As the work is undertaken with a particular view 
to advance the cause of Christianity in Pennsy!vania, 
every thing which might disturb the interesting harmony, | 
which has hitherto prevailed throughout our communion, 
will be carefully avoided ; and such essays or pieces only, | 
will be circulated as have an immediate tendency to ex- 
plain and enforce the great doctrine of salvation, The 
views of the editors, they believe to be in unison with 
what is taught in the services, offices, and articles of the 
church to which they belong, and embraced by a very 
large proportion of their fathers, and brethren in the mi- 
nistry. While enforcing that which they believe to be 








aceording to truth, they will religiously avoid those tri- 
tling controversies about matters of indifference, which 
ean do no good—and which tov often give the enemies of 
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the cross of Christ, an opportunity to charge upon our 
holy religion, that which only can arise from an abuse of 
its jiberty. 

The editors would feel less confidence in pursuing their 
present undertaking, if they had to rely entirely upon 
their own resources, They are happy to say, that they 


| have the promise of assistance from the Right Rey, Bishop 


White, the Rev. Dr. Beasley, and others whose names 
they are not at liberty to mention, ‘Though looking more 
immediately to the Rev. gentlemen just mentioned, who 
are interested in the particular objects of the work, the 
editors nevertheless solicit, and entreat the clergy: +d 
laity who feel interested in promoting the cause of the 
Redeemer, to assist them in their Jabours. 

The substance of each paper will be embraced under 
the foliowing heads— 

1, Religious communications, 

2. Reviews of religious, or moral publications, 

3, Miseelianies. 

4, Intelligence. Embracing as far as practicable a view 
of what Christians are doing in different parts of the world, 
in distributing the seriptures, and extending the knew - 
ledge of the truth. 

5. A jist of new publications, 

6. An obituary. 

Conditions—1, Uhe work will be issued in monthly num- 
hers, of 32 pages each, printed on royal octavo paper 
with handsome type. 

2. ‘Phe price will be two dollars and fifty cents a year, 
payable at the ead of the first six months, and afterwards 
annuatly fiom the time of the first payment. 

3. The first number of the work wili appear on the Ist 
day of January next. 





MARRIED. 


At Colchester, Kent county, Md. on the 28th ult. by the 
Rev. Mr. Davis, Captain Jaeob Jones, of the U,. States’ 
navy, to Miss Ruth Lusby, of Cecil county. 

At Ridge Retreat, on the 9th inst. by the Rev, Bishop 
White, Mr. J. FE. Schwarz, merchant, to Miss Catharine, 
daughter of Mr. Abraham Sheridan, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, tbe 9th inst. by Robert Wharton, 
Fsq. Mr. Paul Jones, merchant, to Miss Elizabeth G, 
Cress, all of this city. 


DIED. 


At New Orleans, on the 7th ult. Mr. Jonathan Bunting, 
merchant of Philadeiphia, 

At St. George's, (Bermuda,) of the prevailing bilious 
fever, on the 16th ult. Mr. William Haslett, jun, of this 
city. 

At Washington, the 3lst ult. after a painful and pro- 
tracted iliness, Robert Brent, Esq, !ate payimaster general 
of the army, and judge of the Orphan’s Court for the 
county of Washington. 

On the 6th inst. on Mill-Hill, (N.J.) aged about sixty 
years, Mr. Wollaston Redman, a native of Pennsylvania. 
but for many years a resident of that place. 

On the 12th inst., Hannah, wife of Samuel R. Fisher, 
in the fifty-sixth year of her age. 

On the 14th inst. John Summers, in the fifty-third year 
of his age. 

On the 14th inst, in the nineteenth year of her age, Miss 
Joannah Hookey, daughter of Mr, Anthony Hookey. 

On the 15th mst, Mrs, Elizabeth Morgan, aged forty- 
three years. 

At New York, Benjamin De Witt, M. D_ hea!th officer. 

At Providence, (R. 1.) James Brown Mason, aged forty- 
five—late representative of that state in Congress. 

At Giasgow, (Scotland) Alexander Wilson, Esq. the 
great type-founder. 
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